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412 Shakespeare's "Measure for Measure.'''' 

Nathless* by thought infirm my fate I sealed. 

Would my unconquered take this gemmed ring? 
Ah! if at last herself she did not yield, 

Could I, ah! could I do, undo one thing? 

Could I act my part — O! would nature teach — 
If, sometime sitting in the falling eve, 

That strange prophetic silence we should reach 
Which holds the only word the lips must leave? 

O ere that pause be broke, and word be brought 
Upon thy parted lips, do thou restore 

My timid purpose in thy perfect thought, 
As soul calls back the doubting soul once more! 

Why should I doubt the most what is most dear? 

They say that love makes bold; timidly I 
From all I most desire still most do fear, 

While pass the slow, swift hours unacted by. 



As two birds journeying from different lands 
Kest'in the green-leafed tree, then hold their way, 

Each for some other home where fate commands, 
So stayed, so passed two souls one blissful day. 

Now hope and fear are dead — nor all, nor qttite, 
For oft in dreams returns to me more sweet, 

Like distant music in a summer night, 
The love that bound me captive at her feet. 

All passions, all desires return no more; 

The beauty and the worth in her I loved 
Remade the world, and opened wide the door 

To realms of thought with calmer beauty moved. 



SHAKESPEARE'S " MEASURE FOR MEASURE." 

By D. J. Snider. 

This play belongs to the class of special or mediated dra- 
mas in accordance with the distinction made in the preceding 
essays. The collision has a tragic depth and earnestness ; 
the fundamental tone of the whole work is serious and even 
dark, notwithstanding the comic nature of certain portions. 
The conflict, however, is mediated, and the persons are saved 
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from a tragic fate by the intervention of the World of Mercy. 
This form of mediation is the main thing to be noticed, and 
constitutes the distinguishing characteristic of the play. 
Hitherto we have seen pastoral communities and ideal 
realms of various kinds introduced for the purpose of heal- 
ing the disrupted elements of society. Now it is religion as 
an organized system which is brought in with its principles, 
and which seeks to determine the affairs and harmonize the 
conflicts of the State. Another peculiarity of the present 
drama is that the religious world is not transferred to a 
territory entirely removed from the political world, but both 
exist together in this country of Vienna. The ideal realm is 
hence the Church in one of its manifestations, namely, mo- 
nastic life. The treatment will be accordingly quite distinct 
from that of other Special Dramas. 

There are three general movements of the entire action. 
The first is short, but must be considered as apart coordinate 
with the other two. It shows the disruption which is taking 
place in the whole social fabric of the country. The ruler, 
who is the embodiment of mercy, is unable to administer 
the law on account of excessive leniency towards crime ; he 
leaves the State and betakes himself to the religious realm — 
enters a monastery. The woman, who is the representative 
of chastity, is preparing to abandon society and the Family; 
she also is eager to lead the religious life of the cloister. 
That is, Mercy and Chastity have taken flight from the secu- 
lar world. The second movement portrays the conflict in 
this secular world between formal justice and incontinence; 
the religious sphere, as a distinct organized system, under- 
takes from without to mediate the difficulty, and fails. The 
third movement indicates the true solution : the diremption 
between the secular and religious elements is overcome, and 
both are united into a principle higher than either taken 
separately ; mercy becomes a constituent of the State, and 
chastity of the Family; formal justice or injustice ceases, 
as well as the illicit relation of the sexes, in the two grand 
ethical institutions of man. The merciful monk returns and 
becomes the just ruler, while the chaste woman is made his 
wife. It is thus a double restoration from a double dis- 
ruption. 3 f 3 
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In the first movement, the first thread has its central figure 
in the person of the Duke. Mercy is his predominating trait, 
but mercy in its one-sided manifestation. Through the par- 
don of offences and their tacit permission, he has suffered 
the law to become of no validity, and indeed to fall into 
utter contempt. The result is universal crime and disregard 
of all authority. He is aware of the evils, but cannot bring 
himself to execute those enactments which he has permitted 
to be violated. He must, therefore, abandon the helm of gov- 
ernment to others and flee. The office of ruler who is to ad- 
minister justice is too severe for his merciful nature, and, 
moreover, he has a preference for a retired, contemplative life. 
Accordingly, the very first scene of the play represents him as 
transferring his authority to his deputy. 

He recognizes his mistake to be excessive leniency ; to re- 
store respect for law and to secure society there is need of a 
sharp, decisive remedy. He, therefore, selects as his substi- 
tute a man of quite the opposite character, a man who will 
enforce the law rigidly to the letter. Angelo is taken, whose 
temperament is cold and inflexible, and whose knowledge of 
the statutes is most ample. But his chief characteristic is 
the strictest adherence to formal justice. He is, therefore, 
the person best fitted by nature to enforce the old enactments 
which have fallen into desuetude, and, in general, to restore 
the reign of law, which seemed to have taken its departure 
from society. Angelo, too, is as rigid with himself as with 
others : he has reduced to submission the fierce appetites 
and passions of the body ; he is ready to subsume himself 
under his own principles. Such are the grounds for his selec- 
tion by the Duke. We may now expect the sway of justice 
in all its severity, for it is the world in which Angelo moves, 
is the fundamental consciousness from which spring all his 
convictions and actions. 

It would seem, however, that the Duke, notwithstanding 
his laudations, has still a lingering suspicion of his deputy's 
weakness, or at least believes that mercy cannot be entirely 
banished from the administration of the law. One ugly fact 
in Angelo's history is known to him, as will hereafter ap- 
pear, namely, the treatment of Mariana. Hence the Duke 
will not leave Vienna, though he gives out that he has gone 
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to Poland ; but he must remain in the country to watch an 
experiment whose success he does not regard as absolutely 
certain, if he be true to his sense of duty and to his benevo- 
lent character. He cannot deliver his people over entirely 
to formal justice, if he have any faith at all in his own prin- 
ciple of mercy. His stay is, therefore, necessitated by the 
situation. 

The Duke has also thrown up another bulwark against the 
extreme tendencies of Angelo's disposition. Escalus has 
been appointed to the second position in the State, with large 
authority, and he possesses also great influence on account 
of his character and his age. In this man the element of 
mercy again becomes the predominant trait. He will try to 
tame the legal ferocity of his associate, and in his own judi- 
cial capacity he will decide with moderation, indeed with 
leniency. The Duke to a certain extent reappears in him, 
not as supreme now, but as subordinate ; for it is the princi- 
ple of both of them which has broken down in the admin- 
istration of the State, and hence must not again be made 
paramount. Such seems to be the reason of this double 
authority, and such the true relation between Angelo and 
Escalus. Mercy and justice thus form the contrast of their 
characters. 

But, whither will the Duke go when he quits the State 
with its laws and institutions ? He can only follow the bent 
of his nature and enter the pure realm of mercy, if there be 
such in existence. He will find it in the Christian doctrine. 
When, therefore, he abandons secular life, he can only be- 
take himself to a religious life. Accordingly he enters a 
monastery, assumes the habit of a holy friar whose life is 
devoted to works of benevolence and mercy. His special 
duty is now that of an adviser, confessor, mediator ; he is to 
soothe the individual in affliction, and to harmonize the strug- 
gles incident to weak humanity. He is not of the world, but 
descends into it as a power from without, as a messenger 
from Heaven, in order to reconcile its difficulties and to ban- 
ish its doubts. Religion means mediation, and the priest 
must mediate not only between God and man, but also be- 
tween man and man. Therefore the Duke, as friar, hence- 
forth becomes the chief mediator of the play. 
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But we must not fail to notice the other determinations 
which flow from his situation. He will have to be in dis- 
guise, for he remains in his own city, and in his ordinary 
.garb cannot help being generally known to the citizens. He 
is thus compelled to act a species of falsehood from the start. 
Moreover, his influence is external, comes from a sphere be- 
yond, for he no longer possesses any authority to realize his 
views and intentions. He is hence forced to resort to trick- 
ery and deception in order to accomplish his ends. Thus a 
moral taint is thrown upon his character and calling which 
no plea of good results can wholly remove. But his shrewd 
devices totally fail of their purpose. The lesson seems to 
be that this separation of the secular and religious worlds 
has a tendency to pervert both from their true nature ; they 
must be united and reconciled in the institutions of man. 

Let us now attempt to state the movement of which the 
Duke is the centre, in abstract terms. Mercy finds itself 
unable to stem the lawlessness of the time ; it is too kind- 
hearted, and rests too much in the emotions. It permits 
offenders to go free and violence to remain unpunished ; it 
therefore saps the foundation of law and institutions, which 
always must rest upon the responsibility of man for his deed. 
The whole realized world of right seems to be crumbling to 
ruin ; such is the result of mercy in its one-sidedness. It 
therefore takes its flight from the State, after resigning all 
authority into the hands of justice, justice in its extreme 
severity, which now in its turn undertakes to control society. 
The course of the play will show that justice, too, breaks 
down ; it destroys what it ought to protect, and violates its 
own principle; it becomes, in fact, just the opposite of itself, 
namely, the direst wrong. Such is the outcome of justice in 
its one-sidedness. Mercy, therefore, must return to the world, 
but not in order to destroy or even to displace justice, for 
thus the old conflict would be renewed ; but both must be 
reconciled and united in one principle. Each one taken by 
itself is inadequate and one-sided ; only their unity is true 
justice or true mercy. 

We are now ready to take up the second thread of the first 
movement. The Duke alone cannot completely represent 
the dissatisfaction with the present condition of things ; he 
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must have his counterpart in the other sex, whose principle 
is chastity, and whose institution is the Family. Isabella is 
the embodiment of this element of female virtue ; but we 
observe that she, too, is about to abandon the world for a 
religious life. The motives to this step on her part are not 
fully stated, but are sufficiently implied. The licentiousness 
of the time must make society distasteful to her pure nature; 
she will therefore leave it, and seek a life of perpetual chas- 
tity in the nunnery. But even there the rules are not strict 
enough for her. The intensity of her principle is thus made 
manifest. Religion is hence the ideal realm to which she 
flees in order to avoid the conflicts of life, and to preserve in- 
tact her deepest conviction. She will also perform important 
mediations hereafter in the play. 

To express this thought abstractly, chastity sees itself 
assailed and disregarded in the world ; it can only lind a 
solution of the difficulty by an entire annihilation of the 
sexual relation. That is, mankind will be pure when it is 
destroyed. Chastity, therefore, betakes itself to a realm of 
its own, and leaves behind merely incontinence, which is also 
destructive of man. Both sides are thus negative, inade- 
quate. Tbe true solution of the problem is that chastity and 
the sexual relation must be reconciled and united in the 
Family, which then controls both elements, and becomes a, 
religious institution in the truest sense. The Duke and 
Isabella in their devotion to one virtue, or to one phase of a 
virtue, have abjured the domestic relation; the Poet in the 
end makes the monk a husband and the nun a wife. 

Let us now sum up our results and mark the necessary 
transition to the next movement. There has taken place a 
split which produces two worlds, the religious and secular. 
The religious world has two principles, mercy and chastity, 
which principles have been taken away from the secular 
world. In the latter, therefore, remain abstract justice, on 
the one hand, for mercy has departed ; and the illicit sexual 
relation, on the other hand, for chastity has fled from society 
to the cloister. Such is the logical result of the flight of 
the Duke and Isabella to their monastic life. In the secular 
world, therefore, two principles are now found which can 
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only produce the most bitter conflict ; formal law undertakes 
to root out licentiousness. 

The second movement exhibits this conflict, which is the 
main theme and constitutes the greatest portion of the play. 
Its elements have already been indicated, and may be di- 
vided into three classes. The first class comprises the reli- 
gious element — the Duke and Isabella, and some oiher minor 
characters, who by their functions are the mediators of the 
conflicts which are about to arise. The second class is made 
up of the instruments of justice, from the deputy down to the 
pettiest officer. The characters in this class are contrasted 
on the principles of mercy and justice. The difference be- 
tween Angelo and Escalus in this respect was before noted. 
In the humane Provost of the prison mercy becomes again 
the predominant trait, while in the brutal executioner, Ab- 
horsen, justice shows its most revolting feature. The consta- 
ble Elbow, in a low sphere, is a stickler for legality, like 
Escalus in a high sphere ; both, too, are guilty of a violation 
of the law which they execute. 

The law must now be enforced in all its severity. The par- 
ticular form of its violation which will be taken by the Poet 
can easily be inferred from the flight of Isabella, the repre- 
sentative of virgin purity. One of the primal institutions of 
man is the Family, whose true existence depends not only 
upon the mutual fidelity of husbaad and wife, but also upon 
the chastity of man and woman. Hence legislation has 
always sought to erect barriers against the passions of the 
human race in order to protect this institution. But in spite 
of every effort the evil has not been extirpated, and in all 
civilized societies there is a despised and outlawed class 
which has been called the negative Family. So it is, so it 
has been, and will probably continue to be ; the fact alone 
is sufficient for our present purpose. 

The law against incontinence was the one that was first 
taken by Angelo, and of whose enforcement there was, of 
course, the greatest need. An old enactment which had long 
lain dormant, and which prescribed death as the punishment 
for the offence, is suddenly raked from its obscurity and 
executed with rigor. Here was formal justice undoubtedly. 
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Angelo was technically correct; the law had never been 
repealed ; yet his conduct under the circumstances was pal- 
pably unjust. But the character of the deputy is to adhere 
simply to this formal side to the neglect of all others. 

The third class now appears. The whole world of inconti- 
nence in all its phases must come up for portraiture, since it 
is the object against which the law directs its shaft: Angelo 
proposes to sweep it out of existence ; hence it must appear 
in order to be swept out of existence. Such is the reason for 
the introduction of this element ; to be exhaustive, the theme 
had to be treated. But it has brought the play into great 
discredit. The question has been asked whether such a sub- 
ject is suitable for artistic treatment. If Art excludes the 
Ugly and Repulsive — in general, the Negative — then there 
can be but one answer. But a critical canon of this sort 
would exclude from Art every great poem of modern times. 
Such a subject cannot upon any general principle be stricken 
from the list of artistic themes ; the most that can be said is 
that the Poet was unnecessarily coarse and revolting in his 
portraiture. But to anyone who takes delight in depth of 
thought and completeness of treatment, this drama must fur- 
nish a great and permanent satisfaction. 

The incontinent world, which the critic also has to con. 
sider, is divided into two very distinct groups of people, 
between whom the Poet makes the greatest difference, quite 
the difference between guilt and innocence. Yet both are lia- 
ble to the law, and must suffer punishment. The first group 
is composed of the most degraded members of the negative 
Family above mentioned ; those who have lost both chastity 
and fidelity to the individual, these two virtues being an ob- 
ject of purchase and sale. Here we remark that loathsome 
sore of modern society known as " social evil." As before 
stated, it assails the existence of the Family, since the latter 
depends upon the absolute and unreserved devotion of one 
man and one woman to each other. " Social evil," therefore, 
destroys the primitive natural basis of the Family. 

The Poet has laid much stress and gone into great detail 
upon this thread of his play. All its essential phases are 
portrayed, the persons, their talk, their consciousness. The 
woman is there, the " unfortunate female," also the besotted 
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habitues. Still again the more fashionable customers, sol- 
diers apparently, Lucio, and two other "gentlemen." Upon 
them the law falls with heavy hand ; they are dragged be- 
fore court, and dismissed- with an admonition by the good 
Escalus. For a second offence they are again brought in, 
and all sent to prison, which is now full of this class of peo- 
ple, so that the clown compares it with Mistress Overdone's 
own house. 

Lucio, one of these persons, seems to be not very consist- 
ently drawn in his various acts and relations. His connec- 
tion with Isabella is surprising, since they cannot have much 
in common. He is, perhaps, the meanest character to be 
found in Shakespere. The only content to his life is lust ; 
this is his chief end : he is utterly devoid of any ethical prin- 
ciple, hence absolutely hollow. Decency, truth, fidelity, are 
meaningless to him except as they may subserve his passion. 
He jeers at and betrays the clown, his own tool; he vilifies 
the Duke; he informs on the woman who has taken care of 
his own illegitimate offspring. Thus he is faithless, lying, 
slanderous, as well as lecherous. Shakespeare has elsewhere 
portrayed villainy in colossal proportions, yet with some 
powerful motive, but meanness, he has concentrated in Lucio. 
The reader or hearer will excuse me from giving further de- 
tails upon this part of the drama, though the Poet evidently 
considered it of great importance. 

It is the second group, however, of this incontinent world 
which give rise to the leading incidents of the play. They 
differ from the persons of the first group in the fact that both 
parties, men and women, have fidelity, but have lost chastity. 
That is, they are true to one another, though they have vio- 
lated the commandment. It is the class which are often said 
to love " not wisely bat too well." Such are Claudio and 
Juliet. It will be noticed that these possess the essential 
basis of the Family, namely, fidelity to the individual ; but 
their fault, equally with the former case, comes under a viola- 
tion of law, which inflicts the penalty of death upon the man. 
Claudio is willing to have the marital rite performed; his 
intention is to be true to his betrothed : but nothing can help 
him against the stern deputy. Such is the conflict; Claudio 
is in spirit the husband of Juliet, but has failed to comply 
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with the form, which, however, he is ready to do at once. 
Shall he now suffer the same punishment as one who trans- 
gresses in full, one who is both unchaste and faithless ? 

In order to rescue him from death the mediations of the 
poem are introduced. Claudio's sister Isabella, who is just 
about to become a nun, is hastily called upon to intercede 
with the deputy for the life of her brother. She at once 
strikes the heart of the subject; she pleads the cause of 
mercy against the rigor of the law ; she alludes to the re- 
demption of all mankind through the Saviour against the 
strict demands of justice. Her thought is similar to that of 
Portia, in the " Merchant of Venice," on a similar occasion. 
Finally, she bids him think whether he is not guilty of the 
same offence, and so condemns himself in his own sentence. 
In the second interview, the deputy says that he will save 
the life of her brother on condition she yields up her honor 
to him, which she indignantly refuses. 

Let us consider for a moment the logical bearing of these 
two scenes. Virgin innocence comes to plead for inconti- 
nence. Isabella feels the conflict within herself in making 
such a plea, but, on the other hand, the life of a brother is at 
stake. She tries to soften the offence in every way, she who 
has placed chastity the highest in her vow. This is what 
seduces the deputy with all his severity of character. Vir-. 
tue pleading for its own overthrow alone can touch his rigor. 
Accordingly, he replies in substance with logical precision : 
if incontinence be so trivial an offence, yield to me. Thus 
Angelo falls, becomes the violator of his own deepest princi- 
ple, namely, legality. The man who adheres to form alone 
must always exhibit the same weakness. If he had loved 
chastity as much as he did the law, he could never have 
fallen. Just the opposite is the case with Isabella. Though 
inconsistent in her request, she spurns his proposal; for her, 
chastity is the highest principle. Isabella, therefore, can 
no longer plead for her brother on such grounds, and Angelo 
can no longer assert his own innocence. Angelo has lost his 
integrity, but Isabella has not obtained her request ; Clau- 
dio's safety must be brought about by some new means. 

But another conflict and more anguish await Isabella. She 
goes to her brother and tells him of her rejection of the base 
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proposition of the deputy, expecting his admiration and 
approval. Great is her disappointment. But how could she 
expect that her brother, who cared so little for chastity, 
would be willing to sacrifice his life for her purity ? He asks 
her to submit, but - she, true to her principle, indignantly re- 
fuses — breaks out into a curse upon her incontinent brother. 
Thus Isabella passes triumphantly through her double ordeal 
against deputy and brother. 

This plan has now failed to save Claudio; another media- 
tor must be brought to his rescue. This is the Duke, dis- 
guised as a friar. He designs to overreach Angelo in his 
lustful proposal. A young lady, once betrothed to, but now 
abandoned by, the deputy, is substituted for Isabella. This 
is the essential turning-point of the drama, and it must be 
carefully noted. The disguised Duke, in order to save Clau- 
dio from death, brings about the very same offence for which 
Claudio was condemned. It is the demand of mercy to res- 
cue the unfortunate man, for law has inflicted an unjust pun- 
ishment — has become Wrong. To get rid of the injustice 
of law, the offence is repeated ; law thus condemns, indeed 
logically destroys itself, since it forces the very crime which 
it seeks to punish, in order to thwart its own injustice. Also 
the highest officer of the law is made guilty of the same crime 
which he unrelentingly punishes. Thus the inherent contra- 
diction of law is shown in the plainest manner. 

The injustice of the statute is amply motived by the Poet. 
It is, in the first place, an old enactment which has long lain 
unexecuted and unknown ; in the second place, the punish- 
ment is wholly disproportionate to the offence. But the main 
point of its wrong is that Claudio is still true to the spirit of 
the law, whose whole object was the protection of the Fami- 
ly ; for he was faithful to the one person, and ready to fulfil 
the ceremony. He is caught in the letter of the enactment, 
which no doubt he had violated. To avoid the monstrous 
injustice of the penalty, the law is trampled underfoot. 

But even by this last scheme Claudio is not rescued ; An- 
gelo violates his promise to release him. It is perfectly natu- 
ral that the deputy should act thus. He has violated his 
own deepest principle, why should he now be restrained 
merely by his promise? In fact, it is just the strength of that 
31.2,2 
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principle of abstract justice within Mm which drives him to 
to disregard his word and to give orders for Claudio's death. 
The deputy had previously broken loose from his principle, 
now his fall is accomplished in act. He can hardly be called 
a villain, though he is narrow, bigoted, and even cruel. His 
conduct springs directly from his conviction, which is adhe- 
rence to form rather than regard for the spirit of justice. He 
loves the law more than the essential object of the law, hence 
he falls into contradiction just at this point. His abandon- 
ment of his betrothed was from a formal ground : she did not 
live up to her contract in furnishing dower. Finally, he ex- 
hibits the same trait in the last words which he utters in the 
play, when he says, in substance, " Execute me according 
to law." He thus shows what is his ultimate principle, as 
well his own readiness to have it applied to himself. 

The result of the disruption between the secular and reli- 
gious worlds is now manifest ; the one has become criminal, 
the other helpless. Justice has turned out utterly contradic- 
tory of itself, and mercy has sought in vain to mediate the 
wrong. The nun, whose vow is eternal chastity, has been 
compelled to plead for incontinence, and even then has failed. 
The monk, who left society for religious works, has been 
forced to resort to trickery and deception in order Xo accom- 
plish his humane end ; and he, too, has not succeeded. The 
purposes and principles of all are shattered and broken, and 
death is still hanging over Claudio. It is clear that external 
mediation cannot rescue him, nor indeed can it save society. 
There remains one alternative, the return of the Duke to 
power. 

This is the theme of the third movement, which is now to 
be considered. We shall therefore behold the restoration of 
mercy to the State, which cannot dispense with it. The ab- 
stract form of justice grinds the world to death. That form, 
however, is necessary to society : our purpose is not to un- 
derrate it ; only it is not absolute, it has limits. The ques- 
tion is always to ascertain these limits. Mercy also without 
justice is equally impotent — means social disorder and vio- 
lence. The play starts from an anarchy produced by undue 
leniency. The Duke must come back from his religious life ; 
the result is true justice, of which mercy is a constituent. 
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The Duke is now to judge the world before him in accord- 
ance to his two principles. The first class of offenders are 
left in prison to atone for their guilt ; the Duke does not 
discharge them, for they are truly amenable to justice. Their 
punishment was mild in the first place, compared to the pen- 
alties of the law. The gentle Provost and the good Escalus 
receive his approbation for the happy blending of mercy and 
justice in their actions. Barnardine, the prisoner from youth 
and the victim of the forms of law, is brought in and par- 
doned. This character does not fit well into any particular 
thread of the play ; still he is a striking illustration of its 
general theme. Each person gets his dues, yet none perish, 
not even Angelo, who repents of his deed, and must be for- 
given ; he has, too, a wife, whose claims cannot be forgotten. 
The Duke has learned to be just as well as merciful. 

Four pairs are brought up before us, representing various 
phases of marriage. Lowest of all is the union of Lucio, who 
is compelled to wed one of his kind as a punishment. Man 
and woman are in this case both unchaste and faithless, yet 
the child born to them necessitates the Family. The second 
pair is Claudio and Juliet, who love and are willing to com- 
ply with the inherent result of their conduct; they have been 
faithful to one another, but unchaste. The third pair, Angelo 
and Mariana, represent the same phase in general ; the wo- 
man here has at least love and fidelity. In all these cases, 
the Duke makes marriage the solution of the difficulty in- 
stead of destroying the offender. The object of the law could 
only have been the security of the Family. Yet that object 
would certainly not be obtained by killing the husband. 
Thus the Duke by his decision reaches the great purpose of 
the law, and at the same time shows mercy in its true sense 
and limitation. 

But the fourth pair, the Duke and Isabella, have the indis- 
pensable condition of the true union ; for they alone possess 
chastity before marriage. This element has been dwelt upon 
by the Poet in other dramas with great force and beauty. Isa- 
bella intended to take the vow of perpetnal chastity ; that is 
the best reason why she should enter the Family. It is Mis- 
tress Overdone and her class who ought to take such a vow. 
The Duke also has entered monastic life, but his virtue can- 
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not be spared from a society in which there is none to throw- 
away. He and Isabella are thus modelled after a similar 
pattern, and go through with quite the same experience. Both 
•of them, independently of each other, fled from the prevailing 
corruption; they sought to annihilate the sexual relation 
entirely, since it is productive of so much evil. But they 
discover their own chastity and fidelity, which form the true 
ethical basis of marriage ; thus they belong together, and are 
united at the end of the play. Conventual life is inadequate 
and passes away ; the disruption between the secular and 
religious worlds is healed ; their reconciliation and union are 
found in the institutions of man, in which religion becomes 
the most potent principle, but loses its forms, its organiza- 
tion, and even its name. 

The historical groundwork of this drama lies deep in the 
development of European nations. The same separation is 
witnessed ; the various monastic orders, and indeed the 
church, have stood outside of the life of society, yet have 
tried to control it by manifold instrumentalities, very often 
in the manner of the Duke, by intrigue and cunning. A time 
of general violence like the Middle Ages may receive much 
benefit from such a system. But monasticism gives only a 
negative solution to the problem of sin ; it makes the world 
holy by destroying it. Man is hence not likely to remain 
contented with the solution. The Reformation struck at 
celibacy and attempted to sanctify the Family, so that it 
became not merely a tolerated evil, but a positive religious 
institution. Luther the monk, like the Duke, took a wife. 
The Poet has presented both sides of the subject in their 
truest aspects ; he manifests no bigoted or partisan prejudice 
in his ■ treatment ; there is portrayed the pure conflict be- 
tween two principles, but it can be seen that he has given 
the solution of his own age and nation to the question of 
monasticism. 
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